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ABSTRACT 

In order to allow for formulating affective! 
objectives in communicable terms, the Cognitive Preference [Test. in 
the Social Sciences was developed. This exploratory device, which 
reflects cognitive preferences in terms of students’ dispositions to 
respond consistently to either particular or general features g£ 
data, uses multiple choice wherein 4 options (each representing a 
different form of cognitive preference) are provided for each of 40 
\s6cial science principles. To test the 4 study hypotheses, 2 student, 
groups were used: 1) 8th graders (some 7th graders) from the 
University of Illinois Social Science Curriculum' Study Center (SSCSC) 
Project who had been taught with pro ject- developed materials 
requiring inductive strategy; and, 2) master's and doctoral 
candidates in education who were enrolled in a course on social 
.studies curriculum and methods. Results suggested that the test can 
identify student differences in cognitive preferences within a 
particular curriculum context. The report of the study * provides a 
conception of cognitive preferences, a step-by-step account of test 
construction, empirical analyses of the test, in terms of such factors 
as reliability and validity, recommendations for research, a 
bibliography, a copy of the test, and a description of the SSCSC 
Project. (GC) 
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CHAPTER I 

/ 

INTRODUCTION 



To begin, the nee<jL for the development of a variety of 



evaluation instruments and techniques for the social studies 



seems to be so clear that it hardly requires extended argument. 



for the purpose of identifying -certain dimensions of social 
studies achievement and evaluation that have been neglected 
more than others. . - • 

In his discussion of the search for dimensions of 
achievement in the social studies Hertry Dyer has suggested that: 
The first major problem for the future of ' 



•'"(a)", or "(a, b) . " In this usage "a" refers to an entry 
in the bibliography and "b" to the page or pages to which 
reference is made. 0 



Nevertheless, some evidence relative to this need will be cited 



educational measurement is to find, ways and 
means of multiplying the measurable dimensions 
of educational achievement to the point where 
they come as close as possible to encompassing 
all the important categories' of behavior that 
are likely to be acquired inside and outside 
of the classroom. (10, 41)* 



♦References will be indicated by one of two forms, 




i) 



- I 



\\ 
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The significance of Dyer's statement for evaluation 

in the social studies is that since we have not yet identified 

♦ / * 

all or most of the dimensions of behavior .that might be affected 

« <> 

by instruction in- the social studies, we'have not been in a - 
position to develop evaluation instruments or techniques to 
assess behavior in these dimensions. , 

In his discussion of the "relationship of/ the new ' 

- • . I 

curriculum ferment to the need for broader evaluation per- 
spectives, J. Thomas Hastings has foreshadowed the point of 
departure of this study. He states: 

Evaluation has tended to stress the "knowing" 
and to a lesser extent, the "applying'} types 
of outcomes. The new curriculum projects are 
stressing higher skills and abilities and are 
' heavily concerned with attitudes, interests, 

and motivating values. (18, 14-15) . „ 

„ Robert W. Heath has asserted that the distinctive. - 
goals of the neto curricula require different conceptions of 

* • r 

achievement and different methods of measurement. He main- 
tains that: 

Educational testing has attempted, with con- 
siderable success, 0 to measure the - degree to 
which students achieve certain educational 
objectives. An efficient technology has 
developed to assess what facts and applications 
the student knows. Achievement tests usually 
call upon the student to demonstrate his 
knpwledge of terms and facts, to appropriately 
apply these elements of information, and to 
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* * 



/ 



show his comprehension of organizing schemes. 

... The problem* of assessing student progress 
. toward the distinctive goals of 4 the new curricula 
^ is not a simple one. The body of psychometric 
skills now available has largely , grown out of 
traditional educational practices. It seems , 
necessary to approach the problem for a frame . , 

of reference which - is different in its con- 
ception of achievement and therefore different 
in method of measurement. (19, 240 and 241) 

In his analysis of*, evaluation in the service of course 

' ” ' / \ ' 

improvement, Lee J. Cronbach.hasr- identified important objective^* 

• r* 

underlying coritempprary curricular revision. He concludes that: 

In evaluating today's curricula, it will clearly 
be important to appraise the student's general 
educational growth, , which curriculum developers 
say is more important than mastery of the specific 
lessons presented/; . . . The outcomes observed 
should include general outcomes ranging far 
. beyond the pontent of. the curriculum itself: 

„ attitudes, career choices, general understandings 
and intellectual powers, and aptitude for 
further learning in the field. (9, 234 and 



•248) 



Commenting on the importance of affective objectives and 

the need for appropriate measures of these objectives, the a’u- 

thors of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives : — Affective - 

Domain observe that: ‘ ' 

In the original statement of objectives (of 
several major courses at the general education . . 
level of college) there was frequently as much 
emphasis given to affective objectives as to 
/ cognitive objectives. . . . What is missing is a 

systematic effort to collect evidence, of growth 
in affective objectives which is in any way 
parallel to the very great and systematic efforts' 
to evaluative cognitive achievement. . . . The 
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\ \ 
\ 



situation with respect to affective objectives 
is so primitive that little in the way of 
meaning is at present conveyed by statements ^of 
objectives. (21, 16 and 21) 

' It should be clear from the above statements by spe- 

cialists in evaluation and measurement, that emerging curricula 

‘ •» 

* 

in the United States are emphasising dimensions of learning 

f t 

' that require new perspectives .and methods of measurement. It 

should also be clear that affective objectives dre prominent 

.mong the outcomes of concern to curriculum authors.^ 

Now if it is true that little meaning is communicated 

by contemporary statements of affective objectives, then it 

would seem necessary at the outset to clarify the meaning of 

.* the term "affective objective" or "affective behavior" as it is 

used in this study. Turning* to ordinary language, it may be 

said phat people as a result of their experiences learn to ' 

' . * • \ 
orient themselves toward other people, objects, situations, and 

symbols. . That is, people learn as a result of their experiences 

• . 

to accept,, to a degree, certain "things" and to reject, to_ a 

. ' . \ 

degree, other- "thiftgs." ' 

Consequently, affective behavior might be viewed as that 
which a person does which emphasizes a degree of acceptance or . 

rejection. However, it is not necessary, and perhaps not even 

* * 

desirable, to view'af festive objectives solely in terms of be- 
haviors’ or acts. In this regard, Theodore Newcomb's conception 



me 



f) 



. i 



s 

/? 



of attitude is instructive, Newcomb tells, us that: 

An individual's attitude toward’ something is • 

__hi^ predisposition to perform, perceive, think, 

. and feel in relation to it. (27, 119) 

• .... t * . 

9 * 

The implication tc be drawn from Newcomb ' s conception ' 

« w 

... ; • . . 4 . 

. is that affective objectives, which comprehend attitudes,' may 

.* ' ',.. j i> 

also be\ viewed as 0 dispositibnal' > I -That is,, although behaviof''' 
provides the evidence for. inferences about affeotive states or • 
tendencies, it is the consistency of the .behavior that is re- 

fer&d to when v/e talk about the affective domain •• And when we ‘ 

: ' • ■ • 1 ■ ■ 

are concerned educationally wrth affective objectives, - ‘we are 

• . r * 

, especially concerned with nurturing-* dispositions to react in 

_ . 4 » 

consistent ways rather' 'than with programming for specific be- 

f 

havior in specific situations. . 

Operational definitions of affective orientations- toward 

Q * • 

specif ig things will be reserved for later® discussion . in this 

* * 

study, but for the present it can* be said that an affective 
objective will refer to a person's disposition to react to' some- 
thing in J consistent way. ' ' ^ . * 



The Problem 



jLern 



The school's concern with affective objectives is prob- 
ably as old as the school institution itself. One may, perhaps, 

+> • * * ’ 

illustrate the nature of this concern «by reference to the 






0 
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generic educational process, i. e. , socialization^ Iri his . 

• - - ' *T 

analysis of the family, Goode l^ells us' that: , 

Socialization is a process in which the person 
learns how others in his^' family expect, .him to 
behave, and. in wh&h .h£ himself comes to feel 
* this is both thie \ right ^nd the’ desirabl e-way * , a ■ v , 
to act. .(17., i) ..i\ .\;y *'■ . • 

In brief, spcialization is a process in which a person 

' • \ 1 . ‘ ' . ' . . V''\ •• ‘ A 

. '• . " '« ■ V .. '• ■■ 

learns certairi basic jroles and affective orientations toward 

/ f * . ^ 

these roles. . , - • • ' ‘ T •. ' ' '• 

• . •. 4 1 ’ \' 

"" \ .* * # » 

Education may be viewed as an extension of the -social- 

..v. • 

• * - * 

• , * 4 ' « 

ization process in ‘which - the. person learns formal symbols a*id 

’ • - . * J * A - 

ways of symbolic interaction with his yrorld, -and Jin Which- he 

i ' • • 



develops dispositions to resj&nul in a consistent’ way to/^ymbols 

. 4 * • ■’ ' t y J * 

and symbol ic • forms of interaction.. If this liiie df reasoning 



is - correct, then it would seem that the’* school 's concern for 

. * / * 

affective objectives is essential. - . ; 

'. Assuming that the school is concerned with the develop- 
ment of affective objectives, that .curriculum authors view the 
learning of affective objectives; as ’ impo'rtant, that no systematic. 

• ! t 

, . —■ • c • • 

atter.jp t;.has been made to' collect ,s 'e?/idence of growth in affective 

, A , ' " » . ' | " . '• 

objectives, and that affective objectives - typically convey little 
. ~ ^ /- < 
meaning, then the -question Arises ,* "How should affective objecT— 

’ • . * •' *V • - • 

fives be formulated <pjr * expressed? In brief , the problem is,,i 

• , ' A ** 

«* . . " 

«•*- « m V.' • § I ‘ V 

how shall ,we formulate affective objectives. -in communicable terms? 

' < • • • * * . \ - 




Definition of Terms • 

\ It has been indicated earlier that, ir^ general terms, 

\ 1 • . ' . . \ 

an affective objective will refer to a person' s\disposition to 

react to a thing in a consistent way. This conce^ion of 
affective objectives is consistent with both ordinary and tech- 
nical usage. However, since it is the. purpose of this study to 
formulate some affective objectives in communicable terms, it 
will be necessary to inspect the disposition to react to things 



in context . 

" % • 

Three disciplines have been identified a 3 useful con- 

texts in .which to view the disposition to react to things. The 

o " 

► 

first of these disciplines, philosophy of science, deals with 
the tendency to react to the generic aspects of situations. As 

, o •• * 

Cohen and Nagel point out: - 

In dealing intellectually with some concrete, 
specific situation, we do not pay attention 
to all of the infinitely complex relations which 
it has, or to all of its qualities. On the 
contrary, we neglect almost all ! the qualities 
and relations which a thing has, and note only 
those features which enable us to view that « 
thing as an instance or example of indefinitely 
repeatable patterns or types of situations. 

(7, '371) Co 

Thus, our very knowledge of the. world woujd seem to 
depend, on the willingness and the ability to respond to the 
general features of situations. 



8 



A second context in which to view the disposition to 



react to things in a generalizing way is found in sociology. 0 



Much if not most of our everyday conversation 
deals with specif i'e individuals, occasions, 
situations, and material things. ... We spend 
little time considering in general terms. the 
nqtur.e of the family, of jobs, or of. dating. 

The task of sociology, as of all sciences, is 
to deal with classes of phenomena, not with 
individual cases. ... It is in part this 
concern with the general" rather than with the 
particular which leads us to say that sociological 
concepts tend toward a higher level of abstraction 
or generalization than those of everyday discourse. 



to the features of things is the field of educational psychology 



In his discussion of "learning to learn" Lee Cronbach states 



tasks may be explained as a consequence of "cumu- 
lative attention to rhythmic cues and actions. 

. . . The essence of "learning to learn" seems to 



of the scene and their relationships. (8, 323 
and 325) * " 



In his analysis of scientific concepts Ely Chinoy maintains 



that: 



(6,1 4) 



Consequently, it would seem that in order to think 



s eally or scientifically one must focus on selected, 

general aspects of reality. 




r 



A third context relevant to the disposition to react' 



.5 



that 



The ability to use each type of cue is learned. 

. . . The superior ability of Samoans in rhythmic 



be directing attention toward appropriate parts 
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The implication of Croribach's conclusion for objectives 
in the social studies is that the disposition to respond to 
sortfething ir. a consistent way is learned, and consequently it is 
^probably amenable to instruction. 



The inspection of the disposition to respond to things 
in three contexts suggests that a fundamental learning in the 
social sciences is the disposition to respond to the general 
features of situations, i.e., to those features of situations 
that are repeatable. In consequence, for the purposes of this 
study affective objectives will refer to the person's dispo^i- 

«a . . 

tion to respond consistently to selected features of social 
situations, whether these features be general or particular. 



Research Hypotheses 



The hypotheses tested. in this' study refer to two widely 
separated groups of students. One group is called a Project 
group and the other group is called a Graduate Student group. 
The Project group consists of students who have been taught . 
social studies materials in- Demonstration Centers for Gifted 

l 

Youbh. for o rle academic, year. During the academic year the 
Project group studied social studies materials prepared by the 

o' 

. . . +■ ■ 

Social Science Curriculum Study Center at the University of 
Illinois.. The. Project students were mainly eighth-grade 



.. .. .... 



' “ . 10 

students, with less than one-third classified as seventh-grade 
students. The Graduate Student group consisted of candidates 
for the it, aster ' s and doctor's degrees in Education who were en- 
rolled in a graduate course concerned with curricula and methods 
of teaching in the social studies. In these contexts, it is 
hypothesized that: 

a , 

1. .Project students will demonstrate a more frequent 

preference for the general features of social sit- 
uations than for the particular features of social 
situations. ' • < 

2. Preference for the general features of social sit- • 
uations is more positively related to Project 
achievement test scores than is preference for 

the particular features of social situations. 

3. Graduate students in social studies education will 

demonstrate a more frequent preference for the. 

• • . 1 

general features of social situations than for tlie 

* * *' 

m * % 

‘.particular features of social situations.* 

4. On the average, graduate students in social studies 
education will demonstrate a more frequent prefererne 



. ( 



tor the general features of social situations than 
will Project students. . 



O 
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Related Questions 



. Other .important questions, beyond those treated in .the 
• » 

research hypotheses, are dealt with in this study. The most 

important of these questions concerns the feasibility of 

• * 

formulating affective objectives in communicable terms. • That is, 
can affective objectives be so formulated, as to reduce the wide 
range of interpretation commonly associated with statements of 
affective objectives? (24, 11) 

Another question concerns the problem of measuring be- 

- i 

havior in such a way that repeated measurements will show 

consistency, and relevance to the kind of objective we are 

interested in. In brief, we shall be concerned with the 

reliability and validity of our set of observations. 

There are, in addition, questions concerning the. 

stability of dispositions as well as questions concerning the 
*1 * 

effects of various factors and conditions on dispositional 
stability and change. In respect to the stability of the 
dispositions to react o to things. Bloom suggests that: 

V' ' 

Stable characteristics are more likely to be 
based on interactional processes, Ways of 
relating to phenomena, life style, etc. (3, 4) 

In distinguishing between stable and superficial 

characteristics. Bloom employs such criteria as the length of 

time required for the development of a characteristic, the 



12 



amount of conscious control ^that may be exerted oh particular 

/ 

behavior, and the extent to which a characteristic is dominant 
at several stages in life. In the light of these criteria it 

v * 

is believed that the disposition to respond to general or par- 

i . . 

i ' 

ticular aspects of phenomena is readily classifiable among the 

; ’ - / , \ 

basic or stable personality processes. \ 

Concerning the effects of various factors and conditions 
on dispositional change. Bruner has stated that: 



In short, an induced set can guide the person 
to proceed nongenerically and by rote or to 
proceed as if wnat was to be learned was a - 
principle or a generic method of coding events. 
... For by virtue of living in a certain 
kind of professional or social setting, our 
•approach to new experience becomes constrained — 
we develop, if you will, a professional deforma- 
tion with respecjt to ways of coding events. The 
mathematician tehds with time to code more and 
more .events in terms of certain formal codes that 
•are the stock in [trade of his profession. The 
historian has his particular deformations, and so 
too the psychologist. (5, 52) 



- Although it is believed that dispositions to respond to 

things in a generic or a particular way are not among the 

relatively suiperficial characteristics that an individual nay 

0 \ » 

develop in a short time, and\ this belief is consistent with 

conditions implied by Bruner, \ the present study is limited to a 
few, relatively brief status studies in contrast to longitudinal 
growth studies. Nevertheless, \by including such disparate - 
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groups as junior high school students and graduate students in 
this study, some speculation ^wil 1 be afforded concerning the 
possible influence of professional training^pn the disposition 
to respond to the general or particular f e atures of social^ 
phenomena. / . „ 
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CHAPTER II 



A CONCEPTION OF COGNITIVE PREFERENCE 



v The major purpose in developing a conception is to 

facilitate communication. Consequently, the major purpose in 
developing a conception of cognitive preference is to facilitate 
communication among curriculum developers, teachers, administra- 
tors, students,, the public, evaluators, and other curriculum 
researchers. To this end"we-turn first to the Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives: Cognitive Domain ^peCause^ the work of 

Bloom and others represents a major attempt to provide a common" 
framework for jCommunication about educational objectives'. 

(4/10) 



I 



Cognitive Domain 



The authors of the taxonomy describe the cognitive 

• - . * J ■ 

domain in these terms: 

The cognitive domhi.n includes those objectives 
which deal with the recall or recognition of 
knowledge and the development of intellectual 
abilities and skills. (4, 7) 

Therefore, a comprehensive explication of the meaning of cog- 
nition could be concerned with such behaviors as recalling, 
comprehending, applying, analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating. 



19 
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However, at the present stage of curriculum development and 
evaluation in the social studies, we are generally concerned 
with a more limited view of cognition. 

We take as the basis for our view of cognition the first 

\ 

reports of the work of the eight original Centers established 

lb. 

under Project Social Studies, i.e., curriculum projects financed 
by the Cooperative Research Branfch v bf the Department of Health, 
Education, ^and Welfare and initiated in 1963. In their summary 
report of the work pf^these eight original Centers, Fenton and 
Good state that: 

4 * N 

• With ond -exception, each of «the HEW curriculum * 

' r pro jects 'in the social studies seeks to identify 

the structure of social science disciplines or 
to build a curriculum around social science * 
concepts. . . . Thus far, however, no consensus 5 
about structure has emerged. Some groups seem / v 
to identify the term with generalizations drawn 
from the social sciences; one implies that structure 
is synonymous with the social scientists' mode 
of inquiry. (13, 207) 



\ 



Thus it would seem that the organizing scheme and basic 

•- . •jb 

educational objective in Project Social Studies is knowledge, 
knowledge abb^t concepts, or knowledge about generalizations, 
or knowledge aboOt mode of -inquiry. Starting with the restricted 
view that cognition consists largely of knowledge about things, 
then it would seem appropriate to inspect the knowledge category 
as it is outlined by the authoxs of the Taxonomy of Educational 
Object iv es; Cognitive Domain . Blbqrn and his colleagues hav?: 

20 



& 



outlined the knowledge category in the following why: 






1.00 

1.10 



1.20 



\ 



Knowledge 

Knowledge of Specifics . 

1.11 Knowledge of Terminology 

1.12 Knowledge of Specific Facts 

Knowledge of Ways and Means of Dealing with 
Specifics 

1.21 Knowledge of Conventions 

1.22 Knowledge of Trends and Sequences 



1.23 Knowledge of Classifications 

I. ° • 

1.24 Knowledge of Criteria * 

1.25 Knowledge of Methodology 




1.30 Knowledge of the Universals and Abstractions 
in a Field 

1.31 Knowledge of Principles and Generalizations 

1.32 Knowledge of Theories and Structures 

(4, 201-204) \ 



/ . ■ ' ■ . ; " 

/ For the purpose of this study, i.e., the formulation in 
communicable terms of the disposition to react to the particular 
or general features of social situations, it is useful to view 
the knowledge- category as extending from concrete to abstract, 
or particular to general,, For example, knowledge of specifics 

9 * ’ W 

will refer to concrete, particular phenomena: "On? September 24, 

■ % 

t _ 

1963, the United States Senate ratified the nuclear test, ban 
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X . 

te of .eiglrcy\to nineteen, " 



>y a vote of ,eigW?y\to nineteen. " However, knowledge of univer- 
salr, will refer to abstract, general phenomena; "All societies 

have conflicts about the allocation of values." 

* s' . • ' • 

In brief, the search fc/r different types of cognition to 
which students can respond has led to a knowledge category which 
ranges from knowledge of specifics to knowledge of the universal s 

and abstractions in a field. The position is not without warrant 

I 

i 

l -w 

for the acquisition of knowledge or information is probably^the 

, - ; v . • . . . I •' 

most common .educational objective in American education. (4, 

28) ’In order to further specify the types of cognition with 
which we shall be concerned we make the simplifying assumptions 
that ■ -1) knowledge of specific facts and knowledge of . terminology 
are characteristic of traditional social studies curricula in 
American schools, and 2) knowledge of methodology and knowledge 

n 

of principles and generalizations are characteristic of "new" 

i ‘ • - * 

social studies curricula in American schools! However, it should 
be recognized that the difference is one of emphasis; there is 
undoubtedly considerable overlap in the k\nds of knowledges 



\ 



treated in 'these "model" curricula. 



To summarize, by cognition or cognitive we shall now 
refer to the following manifestations; * \ 



/ ' 



*Adapted from Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Hand- 
book I: Cognitive Domain . . 
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1. Knowledge of specific facts 

2. Knowledge of terminology or terms 

3. Knowledge of methodology 

4. Knowledge of principles and generalizations 

Affective Domain 

; . 

The authors of the taxonomy concerned 

objectives describe their focus in the following terms: 

t .0* 

Affective objectives vary from simple attention 
to selected phenomena to complgx but internally 
consistent qualities of character and conscience. 

(21, 7) 

Or, to state the matter in terms of a continuum, the authors of 

the Affective Domain describe the following process* 

The more we carefully studied the components 
(of affective objectives), however, the 
clearer it became that a continuum might be 
derived by appropriately ordering them. [Thus 
. the continuum progressed from a level at which 
the individual is merely aware of a phenomenon, 

\ being able to perceive it. At a next level he 

is willing £.0 attend the phenomena. At the next 
level he responds to . the phenomena with a positive 
• feeling. Eventually he may feel strongly enough \ 

to go out of his way to respond. At some point 
in the process he conceptualizes his behavior and 
feelings and organizes these conceptualizations 
into a structure. This structure grows in com- 
plexity as it becomes his life outlook. (21, 27) — 

Underlying the continuum described above seems to be a 

r 

process that can be viewed as the development of inner control. 



with affective. 
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Before* attempting to locate the behavior referred to as 



•\ \y>. 



"preference’" on the continuum of affective objectives, it. is 
necessary 'to return to some clarifications made earlier. ^First, 
it was noted that an affective objective refers to a person’s 

/ 

disposition to react to something in a consistent way. Second, 
when viewed in the qontext of soqial stimuli, it v/as seen that 
an affective objective refers to a person's disposition to re- 



spond consistently to particular or general features of 
situations. . 



/ •• 

/ /- 



•: / 

- / 

The contextual definitions of affective object iye stated 

above is actually quite close to our intuitive or ordinary con- 

/ / 
ception of ‘'preference." However, it is necessary that an 

attempt be made to locate "affective behavior” or "preference" 

7 . 

on the affective continuum. For this reason, an inspegtion • will 

- • -9 

be made of the affective domain as it is outlined by the authors 
of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Affective Domain . 

■ " s n 

Krathwohl and his® colleagues have outlined the affective cate- 
gory in these terms: 

- . 

.1.0 Receiving (attending) • " - 

1.1 Awareness 

1. 2 Willingness to receive 

li3 Controlled or selected attention 



O 



■% 



Y 



2.0 Responding v 

2.1 Acquiescence • iriAe spending,, 

2.2 Willingness to respond 

2.3 Satisfaction (ji.n response 

' 

3.0 Valuing 

' ... ' 

•> 3.1 Acceptance of a value 
3.2 Preference for cjY value 



i 






\ 
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3.3 Commitment (conviction ) 

! . * Vp 

• 4.0 Organization • ’ . * 

• 4.1 Conceptualization o.f a value __ • ! V ■ 

>• • , • • • ' 

4 .2 Organization of* a value system 

# 

- ' * ’ 

' ~\ • • 1 

5.0 Characterization by a value or value complex-’ 

* ' *. . * 

5.1 Generalized set , 

„ ( i , « ■ 

“ 5.2 Characterization (21, 95) 

; . . 

•Where shall the disposition to respond consistently to 

particular or general features of situations.be located on the 
* \' * 

above continuum.? 1 Clearly, there is no necessity that the dis- 

• ’ *. ■ /■ 

position to respond in a consistent way be accompanied by an 

emotional response, i.e., a feeling cf satisfaction, pleasure, 
or enjoyment. If this is true, then it would seem that the dis 
position to respond in a consistent way should be located at an 
early .level in the continuum, prior to the 2.3, satisfaction in 
response, category,^ However, as KrathwohliSand his associates 



state: 






, The emotional c ompon en app ears gradually through’ 

the range of internalization categories and. . 
it is more particularly relevant to certain behaviors 
and/or to behavior in certain areas, subject matter, 
or situations than to others.’ Thus the attempt to _ 
specify a given position in the hierarchy as the°.^ne £ 
at which the emotional compone nt .! s _added~may be— ^ — — — 
doomed to failure-7 - (217 131) . ' • ‘ 

• " ■ . \ K , v ‘ ” . . • 

\ What the^au t hors of the taxonomy , seem to imply therein 

fc * 

# — . * » I » . 

is that tl^- presence or absence of an emotional response in re- 

lation to a process 6f .'human development will depend 'on the , 

' " 

particular characteristics of situations,- i. e. , Ohat, the 
^individual brings to the situation in terms of -his history and 
the interaction of this history or experience with certain 

features of the situation. However, for the purpose of a . 

‘ # ^ * % * 

• ' * 

' I / 

* V I 

generic description of a process, the authors have arbitrarily 

» > 

placed the emotional component at a point where it seems to 

occur most frequently and where it appears to be an important 

aspefet. of the' objectives- at a level of the continuum. 

* • 

* • . b 

’The problem raised immediately above suggests something 

* • t • * " ‘ # 

.very important about the .nature of the Taxonomy of Educational 

f . ft c 

Objectives, Co^ itive and .Affective Domains. What it suggests 

is thap. the" pbjectives. are not stated in ( behavioral or observa- 

• . * . / 

\ . 

tion terms. Rather, the description >of the objectives would 
• . \ * 

4 * 

seem to point to the kinds of situations in which an objective, 

y * . ..4- c. 

’’ c ^ 

may or may not be observed.. Whether or not an objective is 
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presente would seem to depend on the interaction of learner and 
situation. Inconsequence, considerable interpretation is re- 

t * ‘ „ 

c^uired in applying-.* the categories o or objectives to specific - 
cases. , 

Concerning . the question at hand, "Where shall the dis- 
position to respond consistently to the particular or general 

4 « 

„ features of situations be located on the affective continuum?", 

s » • * . . • -• ’ * 

it;' has been argued that an inherent vagueness or open-endedness 
•of the continuurfi categories renders classification difficult. 

* . o 

Consequently, it wiil be necessary to turn to the purpose of 

y, 

this study .in'order to '-identify some useful guidelines. 

\ *■ • ' . * . ' * 

It has been stated -earlier that the purpose of this 

* 

■* m \ • 1 

study is to formulate (certain) ’affective objectives in communi- 

cable terms. Successive interpretations of this purpose have 
• y . • 

resulted in a focus on the individual's consistent preference 

* ~ 

for the particular or general features of ‘cognitive statements. 
It is in this latter formulation that we find a useful guideline, 
By "prefers" we mean that the reaction or. response is by choice. 

i # 

It should be clear from the usage of "prefers" that we 
are referring neither to sheer av/areriess of something nor to 
satisfaction in the response to something.' We are referring to 

* • • i 

*«- * * i m - t 

the kind of behavior specified in 'the taxonomy of affective 

*c ' 

objectives as "willingness to Respond," .the 2 . 2 category as 

. 

, i • 



i * 



• \ 






outlined earlier. Concerning this kind of behavior, the authors 
of the taxonomy tell us that: ' 

.r 

The key to this level is in the term "willingness, " 
with its implication of capacity for voluntary 
activity. This is not so much a response to 
outside prompting as it is to a voluntary response 
from choice. ... The student's display of 
interest in what he is doing is a definite 
sign of 2.2 behavior. Such positive reactions 
can be systematically noted in ongoing class 
behavior or by setting up paper- and-pencil 
test situations in which the student makes 
preferences among activities he has performed 
or indicates to what extent he wants to 
continue activities already begun at the 
teacher's request. (21, 124, 12 5 and 127) 

To summarize, by cognitive we refer to <the following: 

1. Knowledge of specific facts. 

2. Knowledge, of terminology or, terms • 

3. Knowledge of methodology 

4. Knowledge of principles and generalizations 

By preference we refer to a person's willingness to 
respond in. a consistent way. Thus, by cognitive preference we 
refer to a person's willingness to respond consistently to the > 
particular or general features of knowledge. 

The purpose of this lengthy clarification of terms has 
been the facilitation of communication about cognitive 
preference. Cognitive preference as a type of behavior has been 
located in both the cognitive and affective domains outlined by 
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special ists—in student behavior. In Chapter Three of this 

— 1 ' ' 

study it will be shown how a paper-and-pencil test has been de- 
veloped based on this conception of- cognitive preference. 

- '1 For the present, one task remains. It is now necessary 
to discuss cognitive preferences as educational objectives with 
y some -illustrations taken from the classroom. 

v \ • • . . ■. 

Cognitive Preferences as Educational Objectives 






w 
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It has been shown in the first chapter of this study that 
cbrriculum projects are heavily concerned with attitudes. 



interests,! preference in cognition, and ways of relating to 



phenomer 



Thus far, the second chapter of this study has been 



concerned with sketching a conception of cognitive' preference 
that would serve as a link between the general educational f 
objectives just mentioned and an approach to behavior called 
willingness to respond. 

Ife now turn to the willingness to respond as an educa- 

' i • ■ ' • 

tional objective and we shall limit cur .inspection to the 
willingness to respond to types of knowledge. Concerning the 



willingne 



ss to 



respond, the authors of the T axonomy of E d uca - 



tional Objectives; Affective Domain state that: 



tis (willingness to respond) is an important 
category for education, and one can find a 
large number of objectives which fit it. . . . 
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Many of the objectives categorized at this 
level are socially desirable ones which, upon 
being exhibited, bring social approval to the 
learner and- so are " self- rein forcing. " In this 
sense the teacher's task is often reduced to 
that of so setting the environment that the 
behavior is emitted in a social situation. 

(21, 125) _ t . - 

The authors of the Taxonomy then go on to list illus- 
trative educational objectives based on the willingness to 
respond. The following illustrative objectives,* selected 
from the authors' list, seems especially related to the will- 
ingness to respond to types of knowledge: 

1. Voluntarily looks for informational books 

2. Voluntarily seeks new information 

3. Displays an interest in research projects 

° 

4. Responds with consistent and active interest 
to intellectual stimuli 

5. Asks thought-provoking questions 

6. Interests himself in broad social problems 

7. Exhibits a scientific interest 

' • * 

o . y » 1 ; ; 

Thus, it^can be seen that the willingness to respond 
to types of knowledge might range from the particular, looks 

W T 8- — 

* Adapted from Taxonomy of Educational Objectives , 
Handbook II: Affective Domain '. 

■ 
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for or seeks new information, to the general, is interested in 
research projects or broad social problems. 

At this point in the study, additional clarification of 
the conception of cogn itive preference may be achieved by in- 
specting some cognitive responses as they have occurred in the 
classroom. The materials developed by the Social Science 
Curriculum Study Center at tjie University of Illinois provide 
the cognitive stimuli and the students who are utilizing these 

materials provide the responses. 

<« • 

, Course I of the Project materials is titled. "Man In 

Society" and Unit I is called "The Family." On the first day 

of class, the students are presented with the following context: 

As science developed, men became interested 

in many things not previously thought., of as 

"scientific." One of these things was the 

family. We all know that the family is a . - 

very important part of our lives, but most of 

us have not taken time to ask, and look for 

answers to hard questions about family patterns. 

What important "questions would you want to as}; 
about the family? (30; 1) % 

Following are some representative student responses to the 

question: v f 

1. '"What is a typical American family like?" 

2. "What are some differences among families?" 

3. "What are the purposes of American families?" 

4. „ 'What is a family?" (32, 1) 
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